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OURIKA. she had first revealed my fate to me,— 
* she had first caused my misery. 
(Concluded from Page 372 : 


“Tue birth of ason completed the 
measure of Charles's happiness. He 
came, his heart overflowing with joy, 
to give me the news, and L recognised 
in the expressions of his delight some 
of the accents of his former confide nce, 
It was the voice of the friend that | had 


lost, and brought painful remem- 
brances back with it. The child of 
Anais was as beautifal as herself. 


Every body felt moved at the sight of 


this tender young mother and her 
sweet infant. L alone beheld them 
with bitter envy. What had | done 
that | should have been brought to 
this land of exile? Why was I not 


left to follow my destiny? Well if 


lhad been the negro slave of some 
rich planter, sold to cultivate his land, 
ind exposedall day to the burning heat 
of the sun, still, when evening came, 
ud my toils were over, | should have 
found repose in my humble cottage ; | 
should have had a sharer in them, a 
companion through life, and children 
of my own colourto call me mother ! 
They would have pressed their infant 
lips upon my cheek without disgust, 


id lain their little heads to sleep 
pou my bosom. Why am Luever to 
experience the only atfectioumy heart 


my God! take 
from this world 


was made for? Oh, 
me, | beseech Thee, 
--l cannot, cannot endure life any 
longer! 
“| was 
prayer to my Creator, 
iy knees, When my door opened, and 
the Marchiouess de C 
returned from Ln 


' 
atdressing this impious 


mm agony upon 


, Who was just 


sland, entered the 


om [ beheld her 
terror, for | 
Vol ix Ns 


approa h with 


t 


too well remembered that 


“« My dear Ourika, (said she,) IE 
want to speak with you. You know 
that L have loved and admired you 
from: your infancy, and I grieve to see 
you giving way to such deep melan- 
choly. How comes it that you make 
not a better use of the ample resources 
of your mind ?’ 

*** The resources of the mind, Ma- 
dam \L answered,) only serve to_in- 
crease misfortunes, by showing them 
under a thousand ditferent forms.’-— 
* But if those misfortunes are without 
remedy, is it not a folly to struggle 
against them, instead of submitting to 
necessity, which cau compel even the 
strongest to vield?’ ‘ ‘True, Madam; 
but that ouly makes necessity a hard= 
ship the more,” * Still you must own, 
Qurika, that reason commands us to 
resign ourselves, and divert our atten- 
tion.’ 

“««Wemusthave a glimpse of happi- 
ness clsewhere, to be able to do so.” 
* Then cannot you try what occupa 
tion, and forcing your mind to a little 
pleasure, will do?) * Ah! Madam, 
pleasures that are forced upon us are 
more tedious than melancholy. * But 
why neglect your talents?’ ‘ Talents 
must have some object (when they 
charm not their possessor,) ere they 
can become a resource. Mine would 
be like the flower ofthe English Poet, 

* Born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness in the desert 
air 


* Are vour friends then no object ?’ ‘4 


have no friends, Madam; | have pa- 


trous.” * Ourika, you make yourself 
very needlessly unhappy. * Every 
thing in my life is needless, Madam, 














Bu: Ouritha 


even my grief.’ *Tlow can you nourish 
bitter thoughts # you, Ourika, 
who were so devoted to Madame de 
B. during her distress, when every 
other friend had left her.’ * Alas 
Madam, | am like an evil genius, 
whose power lasts in calamity, but who 
flies on the return of happiness,’ * Let 
me be your confidant, my dear; open 
your heart to me; tell me your secret. 
No one can feel a greater regard for 
you than IT do, and | shall perhaps be 
able to do you good.’ 
cret, replied Ll; *my colour and my 
situation are my sole 
you know, M wdam.’ 
deny that you have a secret sorrow ? 
It is impossible to behol | you for a mo- 
ment without being certain of it! | 


such 


* | have no se- 


misfortunes, as 
* Nay, do you 


persisted in what [had firstsaid. She 
grew unpatient, and I saw the storm 
rising that was to burst upon me. * Is 
this your good faith? cried she; ‘Is 
this your vaunted smeerity 2? Ourika, 
take care—reserve sometimes leads 
to deceit.” * What, Madam, can I 
have to reveal to you? You, who 
foresaw ty misery so long ago— Lean 
teil you nothing that youdo not know 
already,” *] 
answered she; ‘aud since you reluse 


will not believe you,’ 
to trust your secret fo me, and pre tend 
that you have uone, | will convince 
you that Lknow it. Yes, Ourska—a 
senseless passion ts the cause of ail your 
griefand your regret; 
Mol sOdesperale Iv in love with 


wd were vou 
irles, 
you would care very little about beg 
a Nevgress. Adicu—l! you, I 
must own, with much less regard than 


I feltat comimeg So saying, she 


le ave 


Hcre 
qquitte dl the room I remained than 
der-struck. What had she revealed to 
me! What horrid interpretation had 
she put upon my Who! [! 
nourtsh a criminal passion! IT let it 
canker my heart!) Was my wish, to 
hold a lik wo the 


creatures, my 


grich. 


chai of my fellow- 


longing after natural 


affections, and my grief at bemg de 


solate, was that the despair of guilty 
love! Aud when | 
was only 


bliss, 


that I 
of hits 


MIpPcris wise spire t 


thought 
envying the peeture 


{mv 


the object itself? What cause had | 
given to be suspec ted of so hopeless a 
Might I vot love bim mor: 
than my own life, and yet with in- 
Did the mother, when six 
threw herself into the lion's jaw({ 
save her sou, or the brothers and gis 
ters who iutreated that they mig! 


sit 


passion ¢ 


nocence ¢ 


die upon the same scaffold, and anite 
their prayers to heaven as they went 
up to u—did they feel influenced by 
guilty love? Is not humanity alon 
the canse of the sublimest devetion o 
every kind! And why might I not 
have the same feelings for Charles— 
my friend from infancy, and the pro. 
tector of my youth ? . And yet asecret 
voice upheard before warns me that! 
am guilty! Oh! heaven—remors 
must then become a fresh torment t 

my wasted heart—Poor Ourika!— 
Every species of misery must then o 

press her! Poor Ourtka! and are eve 

her tears becomeacrime! Js she for- 
bidden tothink of him? Must she no 
longer dare even to be unhappy ! 

* These thoughts threw me intoa 
death-like stupor. Before night came, 
J was taken violently ib, and in thr 
days my lite 
physician declared that the sacrament 

promptly adminstered to 
there was nota moment! 
lose. My confessor had died a short 
( Madame de 1. sent for th 


was despaired of. My 


should be 
me, for 


time smce. 
parish-priest, who could ouly bestow 
extreme unction upou me, for 1 was 
perfectly insensible to what was pass 
Ime. but then, when ay 
death was hourly expected, when il 


my rout 


hopes were over, then it was that Ge 
on my soul by preserving 

Contrary to all expectat 

I continued to struggle against my il 


took pity 
my life 


ness, at the ead of which time my 
senses returned to me. Madame de! 
ind Charless al 
seemed returned, ’ 


had never left me 


, 


' 


tion for me 
pricst had visited me every day, aux 
ious to find aw interval of reason ( 
desired it likewise as 


confess me; | 


soon as | had thought again. I seem 
voluntary impulse to 


bosom vf rel 


ed le | by wT 


see] rt yt the 








eut 


lb 


no 








sion. Tmade an avowal of my errors 
fo the priest. The state of my soul 
did not frighten him, Like an old ex 
} ric ed mariner, he was accustom 
ed tothe tempest. He quiete lunv fears 
as to the passion TI was accused of 
‘Your heart is pure,’ said he, * 
have injured no one but yourself, and 
in that you were guilty. You will 
have to account for your happiness to 
God, for he entrusted it to you. It 
depeuded on yourself, since it hes in 
the performance yfyour duty. Hay 

vou ever cousidered iv what that duty 
consiste d? God should be the aim ol 
man; but has your's been Let not, 
however, let not thy courage fail thee, 
Ourika; but pray to God. He hears 
you, and will receive vou tm his arms, 


1! kane Ws no dill rence oi men or co 
lour. Allare of equal value in his 
eye, ind @o thou strive to rende: thy- 
self worthy of his favour,’ 

“Thus did the venerable man open 
the path of consolation to me His 
s! uple words ¢ arried pe ace with them 
to my heart I meditated ow them, 

d drew from thei, as from a fertrl 
, astore of new thoughts. € saw 
truly that Thad not known my duty 
for there are | 
well as for those 
world to perform, 


riyinve 


duties for the lonely as 
connected in th 
‘Though they are 
deprived of the ties of blood, Lleaven 
has granted them the whole world fou 


their! aint Thecharitysister,thoucht 
], is not solated on earth, though sti 
has renounced its enjovments Shit 
has a family of her own choosing. She 
is the orphan’s mother, the daughter 
of the iged, anda sister to the un 
! ppy- How often have menu of the 
World sought for retirement there to 


re in solitude the Author of all that 
Is vreat md good, privately seeking to 
render their souls worthy of appear- 
mg before the Lord 
(sod! to seek to please thee by | 
flving the heart forthe great day of 


Sweet t hh 


thy appearance but | had not done 
senseless victim « eact ill- 
rbed impulse of my soul, Thad 1 


the ¢ yviments of t ‘ 
ad thrown away my lap f stl 


pow 


I lost not all hope; God was willing, 


perhaps, in throwimg me on this fo- 


reign land to take me to himself. He 
snatched me from my savage state ot 


i yrance—he saved me from the vices 


of slavery, and permitted me to learn 
point out 


They | my duty to 
me, and [wall pursue it. Never more, 
Oh Lord! will | otfend thee for the 
favours thou has granted me, or ac 
cuse thee of my faults! 

* The new light in which I viewed 
brought peace to my 
I was astonished at the calm 


his laws 


my silviation 
heart. 
that it enjoved after so many storms, 
An outlet ad been opencd for the tor. 
rent, and it now floated in peaceful 
d of carrying devastation 


tides, inste g 
with its current ‘ 

*} soon determined upon taking 
the veil, and intreated Madame de B.'s 


‘I shall feel truly 


) 


permission to doso. 
erieved, my dearest Ourika (said she 
to part with you; but | have done 
you so much harm by wanting todo 
you good, that ] have no right to op- 
determination.” Charles 


inst it with great carnest- 


pose youl 
| le ided ig 





ness; he mtreated, he conjured me to 
renounce it. *Tlinder me not, Charles 
cried [); let meseek the only asylum, 
where my prayers for you will be 


equally pore with the friendsbip I have 
ever felt for you. 

Here the youngNun abruptly ended 
her narrative. [ continued to attend 
her; but all my endeavours to pre- 
her life were vain. She fell 
with the last leaves of Autumu. 


ScCTVe 


— 
ro - 

: jusidaus art 
My peace of mind destroyed, 
And robbed my unsuspecting heart 
Of what it once ¢ syed, 
Just ht wast in love's sweet thral 
And f ily hoped to find 
A Father, Mother, Husband, all, 


combined, 


Botnow Im friendless and f{ rp, 
And m n withmany a 
i at uocanst treat mic 
scorn 
\ leave me us dic 











Mr. 


MR. NORTHCOTI 


Prom Haztitt’s Table Talk 


Or all the Academicians, the paint- 
ers, or persons | have ever known, 
Mr. Northcote is the most to my taste. 
It may be said of him truly, 


“ Ace cannot wither, nor custom stale 
His infinite variety.” 


Indeed, it is not possible he should 
become tedious, since, even if he re- 
peats the same thing, it appears quile 
new from his manver, that breathes 
new life into it, and from his eye, that 
is asfresh as the morning. tlow vou 
hate any one that tells the same story 
or anticipates a remark of his—it 
seems so coarse and vulgar,so dry and 
inanimate There is something Ik: 
jujustice ta this preference—but no! 
itisa tribute to the spirit that is in the 
man. Mr. Northeote’s manuer is com- 
pl te ly extempore. It is just the re. 
verse of Mr. C «’s oratory. All 
histhoughts come upou himurawares, 
aud for son they surprise and 
delight you, because they have evi- 
dently the same effect npon his mind, 
There is the same ancousciousness in 
his conversation that has been pointed 


‘nude 


this re 


out in Shakspeare *’s dialogues: or vou 
are startled with one observation after 
inother, as when the mist gradually 
withdraws from a lan Iscape vind an 

folds objects one by one. Hs figure 

! 

issmall, shadowy, emactate d; butvou 
think only of his face, which is fine 


und express ve. [His body is out of the 
question It is impossible to convey 
an adequate idea of the nativeté, and 
unalfected, but ck livhtfal ease of the 
way in which he goes ou—now to 
mg upow a pieture—now lookine for 
his snufl-box 
book he has been reading—now re 
tourntng to his favourite art, 


“How x to some 


He sects 
ust as if he was by himself or in the 
thoughts, aad 
vou feel quite it howe If it 


company of his owu 
inakes 
isa Member of Parliament, or a beau. 
tiful woman, or a child, or a young 


infist that drops in, it makes no dif. 


ference; hie euters into conversation 





Northcote. 





with them in the same unconstrained 
manner, as if they were tumates in his 
family. Sometimes you finc him sit 
ting on the floor, like a school-boy at 
play, turning over a set of okd prints ; 
and [ was pleased to hear lim say the 
other day, coming to one of some men 
putting off ina boat from a shipwreck 
—** That is the grandest and most 
original thing Lever did!” This was 
not egotism, but had all the beauty of 
truth and sincerity. The print was 
indeed a noble and spirited design, 
The circumstance from which itwas 
taken happened to Sir Harry Engle. 
He told North 
cote the story, sat for his own head, 
and brought the men from Wapping 
to sit for their's ; and these he had ar- 
ranged into a formal composition, till 
one Jetiry, a conceited but clever ar 
tist of that day, called im upon hin, 
aud said, “Oh! that common-place 
thing will never do, it is lhe West; 
you should throw them) tmto action 
something like this. ’—Accordmgyly, 
the lued of the boat 
hike a sea-horse riding the waves, and 


field and his crew, 


was reared up 
the elements pul mito commotion, and 
when the painter looked at it the last 
thing as he went out of lis room in 
the dusk of the evenmwg, he sarc that 
“at frrghtenedhim.” He retamed the 
expression ip the faces of the men 
Ji is very 
fine, and traly Loglish; aud bemg 


nearly as they sat to him. 
natural, it was easily made ato lis 
tory. ‘There is a portrait of a young 
gentleman striving to get into the boat 
While the crew are pushing them oil 
but at last he pre 
vatled with them by his perseverance 


with thew oars; 
ind cutreaties to take bi im, ‘They 
had only time to throw a bag of bis 
boat before the sinp 
; which they divided mle 


‘its mto the 
Went down 
i biscuit a day for each man, dipping 
them mto water which they collected 
by holdimug up their handkerchiets m 
the ram and squeezmy it utoa boule 
the, hey 
The Atlantic, and gol ashore al some 
place 


liculty was to preveut thei froin eal- 


were Out sinteeu cays 


in Spain, where the great Gil 





ved 
his 
sit. 


jis ; 
the 
en 
ck 


vas 
; of 
vag 
vu, 
vas 
le 
the 
ad, 


ug 


sat 


ed 





ing too much at once, so as to recover 
gradually. Sir Harry Englefield ob- 
served thut he suffered more after- 
wards than at the time—that he bad 
horrid dreams of falling down preci- 
pices fora long while after- that in 
the boat they told merry stories, and 
kept up one another’s spirits as well 
as they could, and ou some complaint 
being made of their distressed situa 
tion, the young gentleman who had 
been admitted into their crew remark- 


ed, * Nay, we are not so badly off 


neither, we are not come to cating one 
another yet !’—Thus, whatever is the 
subject of discourse, the scene ts re- 
vived in his mind, aed every circum- 
without 


stance beought before you 


at¥ection or effort, jast as ithappened, 
It might be called pret sve-talhi y- ae 
has alwavs some pat allusion Or anec- 
cote, \ vou 
his room the other day, with a print 
which he had put tuto the crown of 


r engraver came tnto 


his hat,in order vot to crumple it,and 
1} 


hesaid ith eu nearly blown away 


' , 
er along the 


several times a pass 


street. “ You putime im mind,” said 
Northcote, “of a bird-catcher at Ply- 
mouth, who used to put the birds he 


| 
had caughtinto his hat to bring them 
lone day meeting my fathe: 
road, he pulled off his hat to 


make hin a low bow, andall the birds 


home, au 
in tie 
flew away Sometimes M:. North- 
ote vets to the top of a ladder to 
paint 4 palm-tree or to finish asky in 


one of lis pictures ; aud in this situa. 


tion lie bstens very attentively t uy 
thing you tellhon. Ll was once men- 
fonmme some strange tmconsisteucies 
Jour modern poets; and on coming 
to ove that exceeded the rest, he de- 
scended the steps of the ladder one by 
one, laid bis pallet and brushes deli- 
herately on (he ground, and com 


up tome, saul, * You dou't say so, 


. 
Vs the very thing T should have sup. 


posed of them: vet these are the meu 
that spn ikacaust P ge 1 Drv 

Neves ANY Sarcasins Were so fine, sO 
utting, so careless as his. The gross- 
Stthings from his lips seem an essence 


rehiuecaent thie 





woust reliucu bee 
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ome more so than ever. Hear him 
talk of Pope's Epistle to Jervas, and 
repeat these lines— 


“Yet should the Graces all thy figures 
plac e 

And breathe an air divine on every face; 

Yet should the Muses bid my numbers 
roll : 

Strong as their charms, and gentle as 
their suul, 

With Zexius’ Helen thy Bridgewater vie, 

Aud these be sung till Granville’s Myra 
die ; 

Alas! how little from the grave weclaim; 

Thou but presery’st a face,and la name.” 

Or let him speak of Boccacio and his 

story of Iszbella and her pot of basil, 

in Which she kept her lover's heart and 

watered it with her tears, “and how 

it grew, and it grew, and it grew,” 

and you see his own eyes glisten, and 

the leaves of the basil-tree tremble to 

his falter ing accents! 


_——--— 
OLD LETTERS 


I KNow of uothing more calculated 
to bring back the nearly-faded dreams 
of youth — the almost obliterated 
scenes and passions of our bovhood— 
andto recall the brightest and best 
associations of those days— 


When the young blood ran riot in the 
velDs, 


And boyboud made us sanguine— 


nothing that more easily conjures up 
the alternate joys and sorrows of ma- 
turer years—the fluctuating visions 
that have floated before the restless 
imagination in times gone by, and the 
breathing forms of inanimate objects 
that wound themselves around our 
hearts, and became almost necessary 
to our existence, than the perusal of 
old letters. They are the memorials 

records of aflec- 
peaking trumpet through 
which those whom we esteem hail us 


of altachment—the 
tion the s 
from afar, They seem hallowed by 
the brother’s grasp, the sister’s kiss, 

g, and ihe mother’s 
love When we look on them, the 


the father’s blessing 


fiicuds whom dreary scas and distaut 
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leagues divide from us are again in our 
presence. We see their cordial looks, 
and hear their gladdening voices once 
more. The paper has a tongue in 
every character it vontains—a lan- 
guage ia its very silentuess. They 
speak to the souls of men asa voice 
from the grave, and are the links of 
that chain which connects with the 
hearts and sympathtes of the living an 
evergreen remembrance of the dead, 
I have one at this moment before me, 
which, although time has in a degree 
softened the regret that [ felt at the 
loss of him who penned it, I dare 
scarcely look upon. It calls back too 
forcibly to my remembrance its noble- 
minded author—the treasured friend 
of my earliest and happiest days, the 
sharer of my puerile but innocent 
joys. J think of him as he then was 
—the free—the spirited—ihe gay — 
the weicome guest in every circle 
where kind feeling had its weight, 
or frankness and honesty had influ- 
ence; ahd, in au instant, comes the 
thought of what he now is; and pale 
and ghasfly images of death are ho- 
vering roond me. T see him, whom 
T Joved, aud prized, and honoured, 
shrunk into poor and wasting ashes 
I mark a stranger closing his power- 
less lids—a stranger following him to 
the grave- and U cannot trust myself 


again fo open his last letter, It was 
written but a short time before he fell 
a victim to the yellow-fever in the 


West Indies, andtold me, in the affect- 
ing language of Moore, that 


Far bevoud the western sea 


Was oue whose beart remember'd me 


But there are other letters whos 
perusal makes us feel as if receding 
from the wiater of the present to thy 
spring-time of the past 
from friends whom we long 
known, andl whose society «ve still en- 
joy. There is a charm in contrasting 
the sentiments of their youth with 
those of a riper age; or rather, in 
tracing the course of theit ideas ana 
following them up Co their full deve 


These ire 
have 


lopment; for mt is seldom that t! 


Old ki ticrs. 


feelings we entertain w the early part 
of our lives entirely change—they 
merely ex pand, as the grown tree pro. 
ceeds from the shoot, or the flawer 
from the bud. We love to turn from 
the formalities and cald pofiteness gj 
the world to the “ Dear Tom,” 
“Dear Dick,” at the head of such Jet. 
ters. There is something touchjug 
about it ;—somethbing that awakens q 
friendly warmth im the heart, It js 
shaking the hand by proxy—a vieagi. 
| have a whole 
pac ket of such letters from twy inend 





ous * good morrow.” 


G , and there is searcely a dash 
or acomma in them that is not cha 
racteristic of the man, Lye ry word 


bears the impress of freedom—the true 
calamo stamp. Ue is t 
most corvivial of letter-writers—tlh 
Then there is 
N- » Who always seems to bear jn 
mind thatitis “better to be brie thay 
tedious,” for it must wdeed be an im- 
portant subject that would elicit from 
him more than three lines, nor has lw 
mb awhit 
bendi about ber, 

But there are letiers differing i 
eharacters from all that] have set 
menutioned—frag ments saved from the 


currents 


heartiest of epistlers. 


more of the cacvethes ser 


wreck of early love—rehquesofspint 
buvying = bopes—remembrancers of 
joy. They perchance vemtod us tha 
that love has set in tears—that 
hopes were cruelly blighted —that our 
W hen we look ou 
seem tu feel that— 


No time 


Can ransom us fre 


thus 


joy ts tled for ever. 


then we 


ta sorrow 


ourselves the 


Wi 


misery C 


fancy adopted 


ire’s lone inheritors, ‘Th 


bloom lias goue off from lives 


our 


Por my own part, Lhave but one wil 


ten token of her whom I loved inmy 
vouth It is one of consolation, av 
yet of sorrow, for I received u on th 
evenmy after we had parted for ever 
If the reader will tisten to the “ story 
of my love,” he will not feel surprised 
that the szht of this lefter should ey 
now All me with emotion wl 


wou { nf 








part 
. they 
pro. 
lower 
from 





nend 
dash 


Chae 
word 
true 


—tlhhe 
re is 
ari 
thay 
itl 
from 
sles 


scr 


lh 





{t was on a beautiful July evening 


that I wandered from ‘the small, but 
romantieé village of R—— , in the south 
of France. 1 turned from the high 
road, and struck into a retired and 
sheltered path. As] strolled onwards, 
the last faint streak of twilight disap- 
peared, and the shadows from the 
trees thtew an air of gloom over the 
face of the scene, which gave itdouble 
interest fomime eyes. After roaming 
for some time, I at length reached the 
extremity of the path, and behe Id 

not a bower, nor temple, with a shrine 
of flowers, to which the winds pay 
homage—not the cot of humble indus 
try, with its woodbine front, and 
cheerful hearth, smiling faces, which 
my busy imagination hl id pic tured,but 
a solitary mound of earth, strewed 
with a few sweet flowers. At one end 
was the fragmeut of asimple cross,and 
itthe other a wild rose-tree, bearing 
neither flower, nor blossom, nor bud, 
nor leaf. It was, as I 
heard, the grave of a young soldier, 
who had borne bravely and honour- 
ably the dangers and the toils of many 
battles—but the 
maiden he loved subdued the spirit 


ifterwards 


faithlessness of the 


which aever bowed before. Ee died 
brokeu-learted, and left none to weep 
for him, save an aged mother, whos 
palsied hands had gathered the scat- 
tered flowers that | saw on his crave 
They werethe tirst—the list—she ever 
placed there, for she died whilst strew- 


wig the m V hie rose.tree was SUPpos 
ed bw the peasantry of the p! to 
have bee secretly planted by tl 
1 len wh leserte itm, as ever 
ned, although om y flowers near 
nowere m all the pride of tres! ss 
aut beauty. How could th roses 
bloom upon his grave, when planted 
by her hand who had bhuehted th 
rove of hope im fis heart—that heart 


which proved how well tt loved by 


Cviog when she smote @ Ona sud 
den the moon, that fur and notseless 
spirit who haunts the sky al night,ros 
tm her beauty. The winds vgavea last 


sigh to the flowers, 
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them, The birds had gone to the 
rests—the grasshopper 


Chirped one good-night carol more, 


and all was silent—silent as the grave 
near which I stood. I seated myself 
beside the broken cross, and gazed 
With mingled sensations ou the scene 
around me and the moon which sil- 
vered it, when the voice of the night- 
ingale and another still sweeter rous~ 
ed me from my reverie. Henriette 
stood before me, without my having 
heard 


The music of her footsteps on my spirits. 


Henriette had the kindest heart and 

the finest eyes of any girl l ever knew. 

Her voice stole o'er the mind like a 

spiritof Hope. The most simple word 

became music when she uttered it; 

Twas whisper’d balm—'twas sunshine 
spuokeu ; 


and a smile ever lingered around her 
lip, as if enamoured of its ruby haunt. 
“he was, indeed, a joyous-hearted 
creature, and seldom sighed—or ifshe 
did, it was for my sorrows—and pot 
her own. We wandered homeward ; 
} scarcely felt her arm within my 
own, except at times when the sha- 
dow trom some lofty tree or passing 
cloud alarmed her, and then she drew 
uearer to my side. Once, indeed, her 
lips came so close to mine that I could 
not choose but press them. A kiss 
was not thought so great an offence in 
France as in England—thus she was 
not very angry: but | remarked 
that she did not shrink from the sha- 
dows as before, 

We reached her father’s residence, 
which was situated at the extremity 
of the village of R » and | could 
not help noticmg that tleuriette ap- 
peared paler than usual, aud that her 
hand trembled as she took the glass of 
Burgandy which} presented to her 
We had hitherto lived as brother and 
sister, guilelessly and happily toge 
ther; but the kiss of that night had 
betrayed the state of my heart, She 
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grew not less kind, hut less familiar 
towards me; and | cannot say that it 
grieved me, for in my situation it was 
asin tolove her. | was a poor boy, 
and had neither father wor mother, 
nor asingle relative to whom ! could 
confide my puny cares, | had been 
left almost alone in the world, and the 
world seemed unkind tome, but, no! 
no! there were some few hearts that 
loved me the better for my misfor- 
tunes; aud strove to soothe my 
wounded spirit with sweet words,and 
smiles,and,and hopes of happier days, 
J inherited a smal! but sufficient pa- 
trimony from my father, whoappoint- 
ed Mr. C——, a merchant, then resid- 
ing in London, my guardian. Ee was 
a strictly honourable, but severe and 
mouey-getting man; and this at times 
caused him to be harsh to the 
tive child, whose disposition so widely 
differed from his own. For even in 
my tenderest years | was subject to fits 
of despondence, especially when | 
saw other children of my own age 
passing their summer-days (for with 
them the whole year seemed sum- 
mer!) beneath the smiles and happy 
eyes of their parents. He mighthave 
weaned ine from my wayward melan. 
choly, but chose the wroug means, 
A kind word from his lips wasall that 
was required; but that he never gave. 
It happened that M. de P . 2 
French geutleman, from whom he had 
some years before many 
friendly services, during a short stay 
io branceyarrived with his only daugh- 


SCUSI- 


received 


ter in’ London, aud took up his resi- 
deuce at the house of Mr. ¢ 

I was then nearly eleven years of aye 

M. de P——conceived an interest for 
me, aud offered to take me to France. 
My guardian was wot sorry to be quit 
of me, and instantly accepted the of- 
fer ; yet at parting (although he had 
before never shown auy atlection to- 
wards me) I think he was moved, for 
he stretched out his haud to me, and 
my tears fellupon it as i kissed ut. ble 
seemed confused—perhaps might say, 


abashed. Ue was, doubtless, surpris- 


ed why | 


could ermeve al loaving litgaa; 
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bat at the moment all his stern treat. 
ment and unkinduess were obliterated 
from ny mind, andl remembered ouly 
the good that he had,done me. Lo such 
feehogs the clild js richer than the 
man. The knowledge of the world 
which we obtain im maturer years but 
too treque utly stifles, if it does not ep- 
tirely subdue, them ; and in propor. 
tion as it calls to life the dormant 
energies of the understanding, dead- 
ens the kindlierseatunents aud purer 
virtues of the heart. 

We arrived ia France.  Tleuriette, 
the daughter of M. de P- Was 
about two years my elder, aud beau. 
tiful 


Asay ung rose-bud opening 


Kiss'd by the breath of May 


slowly, 


She was of the liveliest disposition 
in the world; 
sweet 
We played together—we 


and, by degrees, her 
sunie taught me cheertulness, 
iearut to- 
gether we wept tovethieor, Our 
sports, and studies, and tears were 
in commumon, As | advanced im 
years, | felt how dangerous her pre- 
sence bec ame, yet had not the power 
to fly from uu. M. de P—- was 
wealthy, and his daughter the sole 
I scorned tw 


heiress to lis fortune. 


wroug my beuelactor by beguiling 
iway the aflectious of his lovely and 
innocent child, for lL kuew that all ns 
hopes were centered in her; and i coald 
not, if a world had been my recom: 
1 once 


linted my wish of going to my guar. 


pence, have destroyed them. 
Uittl, but he would wot lsteu tow f 
was thus compelled still to hear the 
too fascinating voice, and meet the 


vlances of the beautiful dark eves, of 


Llesrn ] {tamed wy ¢ gh- 
tee syvear when Mode | retired 
to his chateau near the village of 
h » Where we lad resided but two 


evenmg ramble 
alluded. From that 
less together, for she 


davs when Ltook the 
to which | have 
time we were 
read my feelings—and if she did not 
| | A few 


months aflerwards the young Couul 


tied me. 


' 
Je bl can ay ! ile sawt 


lo 
se 





reat. 
aled 
Ouly 
such, 
| the 
orld 
) Lat 
fb- 
por. 
ant 
ead- 
urer 





loved Henriette, Ifany living being de- 
served her it was the Count de B——, 
for he had not only inherited the title 
of nobility, but also every qualification 
of the head and heart that is calcu- 
lated to adorn it; yet 1 thought—but 
this perhaps was vanity—that she re- 
ceived his addresses more for her fa- 


ther’s sake then her own. 
>. * 


* o 


On the morning that she was to 
leave the chateau to accompany ber 
father and the Count to Paris, I was 
confined tomy room by iudisposition. 
\ gentle tap at the door told me that 
Henriette was come to bid me adieu— 
and for ever. | trembled, and the 
pulses of my heart seemed to pause, 
she entered, The paleness of my 
cheeks appeared to startle her—* I 
am afraid you are not well, Charles, 
she uttered feebly—and took my hand. 
[ler voice, which so enlivened me,uow 
almost broke my heart. | sank back 
in my chatr, and covered my eves with 
my hand. Charles (she added), | 
am comeon a mournfal errand—we 
must part—perhaps for ever—and’’- 
she burst intotears; buat suddenly, as 
UW recollecting herself, turned away to 
conceal them; then, assuming amore 
composed ait, she continued :—* | 
kuow and admwe your feelings, and 
were | alloaved to follow my own, l— 
butitis asin tothnuik of it now. No!’ 
ied she, with more firmuess, “ we 
must part! that you ever 
But, no! no! Ido 
‘Think of her sometimes 


borget 
huew Henriette, 
hat ask tirary 
—but tliwk of ier as of a sister—a sis- 
tet who lias always loved you,Charles, 
Seek anon’ vour own ountrywomen 
oue Who will make your days, and 
weeks, and years, pass asa dream olf 
lary. Farewell! my father (she was 
too kind to say her love r}) awaits me.” 
She pressed her lips for the last time 
‘gamst my burning forehead, and 
rushed out of the chamber. 
‘mument without the power to speak 
oreven think. Sly sense of feeling, 
swell as happiness, bad fled with 
llenriette. 

you. 


] sat for 
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Titania 


Struck to the heart, and motionless w ith 
grief, 

\n nnobservant reckless man, I sate 

And heard not—spoke not—thought not 
of my woes. 


On a sudden the sound of carriage- 
wheels aroused me from my stupor. 
I was too weak to walk, but contrived 
to crawl on my hands and knees to the 
window, which overlooked the street, 
and supported myself by clinging to 
the cornice-work at the side. Hen- 
riette advanced to the carriage—one 
foot was already on the step—she 
turned, and, as if involuntarily, looked 
towards the window of my apart- 
ment—buton seeing me hurried trem- 
blingly into the coach—and our eyes 
never met again. M.de P—— and 
the Count de B—— followed; the 
door was closed—the postilion drove 
off—and Heuneritte was lost to me for 
ever. 1 followed the carriage with my 
eyes, until it became a speck on the 
horizon, and at length totally disap- 
peared. 

The few remaining energies which 
that moment of trial had called into 
play now forsook me, and I sank 
down in a state of utter helplessness 
and exhaustion, both of body and 
mind, 

Henriette, 


uv 
5 


Ea sola voluptas solamenque mali, 


was dead to me, and | was again in the 
world, wretched, friendless, and alone, 

The letter, which | received from 
ler on the day subsequent to her de- 
parture, is to me alternately a source 
of pleasure and pain, In my happier 
moments it makes me melancholy — 
in sorrow itis acomfort. [have pre- 
served it for many years, and, come 
what will, it shall go down to the 
grave With me. 


—— 
TIPANIA, 


1am Queen of the Fairies, 
And widely [ roam, 

Keach realm of enchantment 
For me has a home 























































Third, King 


Chro’ the pure fields of ether first germs of his thoughts, we must 
Unwearted I fly, apply, not to the lustorian, but to him 
Aud I seek as my dwelling self. [fhe hasleftany correspondence, 


Bach star of the sky written in the perfect confidence of 


I plunge in the ccean ; friendship, and wrthout the slightest 
And under the wave notion that it would ever appear in 

Deck with pearl and with coral public, then we believe that he has 
My crystalline cave painted himself such as he really was, | 


. | Los *) 
a oo and that his whole soul ts ex posed to 


lhauer 


My pinion I ct our view. ‘This character of truth is 
be sume buw'r of beauty to be found in a collection of letters 
Awhile to repose addressed by John Sobiesky to Maria 

| ; 


Casimere, his wife. during the mem 


When the Monarch of summer 


rable campaign in which he compel- 
At evening decline 


led the Turks to raise the siege of Vie 


Aud on the calm streamlet 4 , 
. Lhis correspondence Durie for 

His latest light shines na. ‘ | , ‘ 
a hundred and forty years, has been 
Then I float in the sun-beam discovered) m the archives the fa. 


Phat tinges each fol 


wily by M. b. Raezinski, and has bee 
Mf the clouds tl lraw nea , ‘ a 
Ws ihe ¢ . that draw neat _ published it Warsaw, as an his’ ory 
and Jiterary monument well calculat 


My spiritis bnovant, ed to interest Poland, and as an | 


And never oppres mage to the memory of one of it 
My wing ever moving, greatest kings. If the period at wh 
but ueediug no rest these letters were written, and the 
I : Bs events which they recall, are cons 
in dist ' 
rity , a —— dered, their interest tncreases ; 
\ ! ° 
est notmy f t < 
hel Ns so far from being limited to Polar 
It is br wnt as fanes > 


extends to all Europe, for S biesky 
was in that campaign the defender 

the whole of christendom; and tl 
defeat of Cara-Mustapha, under tl 


IN THE THIRD, KING OF POLAND 
walls of Vienna, delivered even civ 
lLiisrony, Which preserves the me- 


| zation itself fromthe dangers by wl 


morable actions of heroes, seldom cnu- jt wasthreatened. Anaray oftwe hu 


ters into the details of their private dred thousand men surrounds Viet 
lives In proposing them for its sul 


I whichis garrisoned by oniy thirter 
t 


pects, it selectsthe occurrences which = th yusand troops. Lhe trenches have 
have rendered them illustrious, and — by topen for two mouths. ‘The as 
omits those which brig them nearer saults are frequent Lhe greaterp 


to ourselves, ts uf it were panting ofthe outer works have been carne 


deal nature, and mmagimed that rt Ihe troops in the place maimftarn thet 
would be decogatory to tutroduce any selves only by unexampled eff ris 
thing like ordinary buman feelings const y and courage; but the forces 
Bot such brilliant relations are not of t besieged dwindle, fanune 
sudicient for those who would know proaches, the ammunition ts consut 
hrs Pie most remarkable maiy ‘ , despair seizes every heart Al 
duals who ever lived were pot ale ones columns of flames show then- 
ways in the public eye; they son selves on the heights of Kalemberg 
times were so fortunate as to escape thev are the fires of Sobiesky’s can 


from the ad | 


miration, the envy, aud Twenty thousand Polonese advanee, 
the various embarrassments of a nowy with their kimg at their he vl, | 

fame. ln order tu read the very heart the Imperial army. ‘The enem 
ola greatman, ond to discover th iltacked and cut to pieces 5 a un 





© must 
fohim 
dence, 
ence of 
ig latest 
war in 
he has 
'v Was, 
sed to 
ruth is 
letters 
Maria 
nem 

mpel- 


Vie 








Third, 


from the feut of the grand-vizir that 
Sobiesky communicates to his queen, 
in one of his letters, that Vienna has 
been saved. The Turksafter this sig- 


nal defeat (which took place ou the 


13th of September, 1685,) retired pre 
cipitately into Hlungary. The half ol 
{iat vast kingdom then belonged t 


them, and theother provinces had been 
imduced to revolt acainst the l:amperor 
by Tekeli, whose cause the Turks had 
espoused Thither, however, they 
were rapidly pursacd by the vict 
Sobiesky continued tl 


campaign ; and kaving terminated it 


ous froops. 


ure of Grau, on gg 
rtant of the Hungartar 


by the « 





most imy 


tresses, returned to Pol las fan 
for these new vretortes becnu 
for that of Choczim befor s cles 
tion tothe throne. Lo this ¢ \ 
of five u ths the corresypy enee t 
which we have alluded is limited; but 
by one of his letters, a translation 
which we subjoin, it would appear 
that in writing tothe queen Le vert- 


ed outs lentally to military mat 
ters. It contains pernesy ally the 
fusions of triendship, the expression 
his seutiments towards her and Pola 
and the wish to receive frequent 
telfizence of what 1 ves sod 
Other parts of the corre lene 

no doubt more i: Iportant im them 
selves; but 1! real Psimy 

racfer ofa gr man in tl! oO nary 





comimecree of 


mated by aletter inw! } es I 


his pers | feel s, thau by cil 
which he exhibits himself in! S| it 
] cap ty, or la which tl il 
ofa great event imparts t 
t his oxy ess ns 

\ 

* Life of my soul lov of nu ! rt 
Most dear and amial May iP 
land were iw ishan ts! i t ! 
belhewe that it was that of wl i s 
forians speak, Hoating eal 
nd alternately }*} ' = ! 
ye ber Not ily has G é 
sent us no news thee, my ve, 

, \ t 





is much better est- 


Aring of Poland. 3 


existed on the face of the globe! It ts 
smce Galezewsky 
Consider, my dear 
soul, how insupportable that must be 


five long weeks 


< 


‘jt itt dy iwcow, 


to a man whe loves thee as I do; and 
judveal bean long live in such sus- 
pense, Whiatis the most painful cir- 
cumstance is, that we have received 
letters of a late date, which say not a 
stnele word neither of thee, my heart, 
Poland. ‘The last was dated 
Lubowl 16th November. Dupout 
sentit to me, It was from M.Mo.- 
sky, who fold me that he had 
letters from Cracow, In 

ther letter, dated the 21st of No- 
vember, he expatiates largely on the 
iftuirs of Llungary, of which they 
talk here to satiety : but he does not 
vword of Poland. A servant be- 

to the 
irrived to-day from the town of Spis 


hor of 


pr st Zabrzydwosky 


rought several letters, but 
not one which makes any mention of 


Poland. It ts impossible to conceive 
the astontshment m which we allare, 
I espeei lly, who would swear a thou- 


ind tunes that thou hast written to 
me, my heart, but that thou canst not 
tind the meat f conveying tome thy 


letters Lis counsellors certamty te 


l ve very sirangely. iley do every 


thing wroug, 


md oct upy themselves 


utirely with feasting aud drinking tn 


tsnug room, aud im prattling, with a 
map before them, of the war, or oft 

flunearian taverns. It would never- 
theless not be a matter of great difti- 
ficulty to senda letter to Lubow!], 
whenceit is vot very far to Spisk. Prom 
Spisk we ure nol distant above eight 
or ten miles; and in spite of the higit 
mountains, a h rseman might brit phy 
we without any risk, It 
that we are not 
very comfortable here, | especially, 


us letters the 


Is €asy to conccive 


whohave been so long without hear- 
ing from thee. Whaits M. Krakow- 
skv about? = Usee he has not even the 
comptaisance to informius of his amuse 
ments ind his pleasures, to recompens 
us for our own fatigues and i" 
nces, we, who are poteven in tents, 


t who lem the open am; toi 














302 {sfronomn 
impossible to pierce these enormous 
miasses of ice and snow in order to 
drive the stakes to which the Lents are 
attached. It is impossible to describe 
the vexztions to which we are 
stautly exposed, and which are cou- 
tinually renewing, for the three last 
days especially, siace our entrance in- 
to a country in which we are not re- 
garded with a very favourable eye. 
All the towns and forts have shut their 
yates against us, having been varrison- 
ed by ‘Tekeli, who passed the Cise on 
the frontiers of ‘Turkey, without our 
receiving any information of even ius 
intent todo so. Welhave 
gun-boats thither, but it 
whether they will succeed. 
not what may be our quarters, uuless 
thee, my 


con 


scut seve ral 
is doubtful 

Ve know 
heaven favours us. 1 adore 


love. Lmbrace our children for me.” 


ee 


ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES IN 
JULY, 1824 

Soran PuHuenowmena The Sun 
enters Leo it fom ifter eleven at 
maht of the 22d of this mouth. 

Lunan Puexnomena.—DPhases of 
the Moon. 
First O ’ ' 
i vi 
Last 7 
New Moon mth e 7 

Luna Eclipse.-—Or the morning of 
the 11th of this month, tl I i wall 
Loe eclipse 1 partly Visible su this Th 
try. The circumstances, as calculated 
for the Royal Obsery tory at Gsreen- 
wich, are, 
Beeimnir é 
Mooi s ps ’ 
! 
} { st 
I) r ‘ 

souther r 

i ! I is 1 
PienomenaPreaneranenu.—Dhases 
{ Ve s— This plat et now ap- 
prowhiug very nearly to her fullest ile 
lumination, though by no mieaus to 
hee maximam brilliancy ; for, on ac. 

int of her variable dista: from 


{ Occurrences. 


thauthat wha 


~deducati i. 


the arth, this last takes place when 
little more than a fourth her en. 
lighted disk is turned towards the 
Larth. 


oO} 


t § Tilwminated part 11 soo19 
*¢ Dah pat ? 


July 1 


Eclipses of Jupiter's Natellites.~ 


Jupiter’s proximity to the Sun ren. 


ders the eclipses of these small bodies 
wholly mvisible during the present 
month. 


Formof Saturn's Ring. 


aneve x n 
July Ast, a aiaiiowais .., 0am 
Conjunction ¢ f the VMoon with th 
Planctsand Stars, 
| 0 vith G.S f 
: Delta in Gemine . 0 ’ 
ke MUTI 
I! J e 4 
t en 
Mars will be in quadrature at 
quarter past two im the afternoon 
the 2d of this mouth. Georgium St 
dus will be in opposition at 451, after 
eleven at might on the th Vents 
will be in nyunction with Delta in 
(cemint atone in the morning of tl 
Sth a : Jupier wll be ue con 
t t ut. after six in the mor 
lig tH hi Venus and Jupiter 
Ww vise | im coujunel no With 
each otner at in the moruing of 
the 10th; Mercury aud Jupiter at 
seven to the eve ng of the t; and 
Mere !Venusat five iu the even: 
ine th til, Mercary will also be 
ih ij r coujuctionu at ball aa 
hour past n hit the th; aud 
\ is at two in the afternvoon of the 
li 


\mMona the many unintethygible 
cants of this hypoertical age (tor hy- 
j critical itis par excellence ) there is 
hone tome more treomprebensiblt 


} 


his ineverv mouth, con- 
cerutug the happiness of childhood 
Without dwelling upon the pecul I 
liability to disease of this periwd of 
our erXpteonee, and isisting me the 
loug gauntiet of maladies, meus 











When 
r en. 
s the 





1c 





hoc ping-cough, small pox, ef id genus 
omue, through which the youthful 
sutlerer has to pass, it is sufficient to 
notice the perpetual restraint to which 


! subjected, the hourly 


children are 
contradictions they 
their total incapacity for comprehend- 
ing the reason and the necessity of 
submission. 

For my own part I can safely say, 
that the of ind 
which in my earliest childhood [cc 
certain overt acts of real or 


encounter, and 


bitter sease wuatlion 
ceived a 
fancied injustice in my elders, was 
amoug the most painful feelings of my 


existence ; and, | have consequently 


never been hasty and un s ble in 
my conduct tewards chila » with 
out the severest self-reproach It is 


on this account, perhaps, that my at 


tention bas been so much 


ia 
irned to 


the mode in which a brother | have, 


und his wife, nrauage, or rather mis- 
manage, a somewhat numerous family; 
ind that my cynicism has been 
ed at the 
which, under the notion of e ition, 
torture their 
spru La 

Breed to trade, my brother received 


T is 
multifarious whimsies with 


they uniorluuate olf 


himself an education neither exten- 


sive nor well-grounded, and the lady 
he married had, unfortunately, just 
enough of boarding-school * ac n 


plishments’’ to call forth a great deal 


of vanitv, without rendering her ac. 
complished in any particular \! 
though she is seusible that her ,u 


Pa 


stock of French ws insufficient f 


} 


ashort conversation, aud that she can 
1 ither sing nor play so as to be tole 
rated tu soct ty, tltthouch she s al- 
solutely without mformatior pevery 
pont of lteratuore mid serene 


ever read three books through in het 


,» vel she conceives herself t pos 
Sessa great natural turn for educatin 
thers, and believes herself a compe 
tent yadge ou every disputed point ta 


the theory ai tpractice Of Commun 


ihag 


imstruction. 
their eldest boy at 
completion of tis filth 


Searcely had 
tained to the 


» Wircn [ne 


Was provided with 4 


Education. 


childreu through a 
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private tutor; and his sister, who is 
less than a year younger, was at the 
same time saddled with a governess, 
“We can never begin too early,” 
said the lady. “ Ay, ay, I hate idle. 
train up the child in the way 
he should go,” re-echoed the papa :— 
and soto it they went, amo-ing on 
one side the house, and j'aime-ing ou 
ihe other, from moruing to night, let 
the sun shine as delightfully as it 
pleased, and the smiling fields invite 
as they might the poor little sufferers 
to lay up astock of health and vigour, 
to fortify their tender organs for the 
rouvh shocks of a rude world, which 
await their riper years, 

What progress my young nephew 
and miece made in precocious learn- 
ing, [| knew not, for I never cared to 
make myself that bore of a young and 
rising family 


ness : 


im examining friend ; 
but I was soon aware that their health 
declined, that their heads were visi« 
bly too large for their bodies, (either 
from au actual development of the 
overworked part, or from the shrivel- 
ling emaciation of the other members, ) 
that their cheeks were pale, and their 
appetite failed them. When | pointed 
out this circumstance to the mother, 
! was nothing but 
ding, that to remedy this 
evil she carefully had her children 
bathed in cold) water every morntag 
in summer and in winter; which she 
doubted not would soon restore them 
to their good looks. This narration 
explained to me the sobbing and la- 
mentation I had heard before daylight 
1 the nursery,wheu [spent theChrist 
mas at my brother's. Never after- 
wards could | bear to sleep in that 
house, 

[his strong call of the bathing-tub 
upou the feeble orgaus of Infaney was 


© assured me it 
" 
{ 


. 


weakness: at 


not answered; and instead of the ex- 
per ted health, 
aud internal complaints were the re- 
wards of an impertinent interference 
with nature, “It is very odd,” 
my sister-in-law. “It's all 


failed pulling all ihe 


shivering fits, fevers, 


said 
Wotlus ; 


ind vet Lnever 





a 
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course of Ching’s lozenges.” At this 
time it was the fashion to make chil- 
dren hardy; and wy wephews and 
nieces (and they were now vumerous 
were kept in a state vearly approach- 
ing to nudity, their linen dresses 
barely meeting the demands of deceu- 
ey. lu this plight, they were daily seut 
out in all weathers to walk for one 
hour (the canonical duration of a les- 
son,) and to trail their listless linbs 
round the interior of a fashionable 
London square for the purpose of air 
and exercise. 

The appearance of consumption im 
one of the girls at length put a stop 
to this excess: and, a new system 
springing up, flanucls, atull meal of 
meat, with an occasional gliss of wine, 
(2. e. egregious stuffing) became tl 
order of the dav. Even this did not 
answer, and the girls were put under 
the tuition of a drill-sergeant, aud 
faught the manual exercise ; dumb 
bells were bought, aud au elastic board 
mounted in the nursery, as proper 
substitutes for liberty and the natural 
use of the limbs. In one corner of the 
school-room may be seen Miss Jenny 
choaking in a monitor; im another 
Bobby standing fast fixed iv the daue- 
wig-master’s stocks. Little Biddy ts 
chamed by the hour at a time before 
a miserable piano-forte, with her fin 
gers close locked m the brass par 
titious of a chetroplast, Flat on ber 
back lies stretched on an ti 
plave the pallid Alteia, like Ixion on 
his wheel; while Thomas, who la 
bours under St. Vitus’s dauce, carries 
about ove arm extended on a broad 
board, to obviate a growing contra 
thon of the muscles. All the girls are 
screwed up ina double pavoply of 
patent stays, to reduce their bowels 
tu the calibre of* an aldermian’stham 
sing,” the dimension which fashion 


ouve more, tn its folly, has assigned 


to female loveliness. Surely, surely, 


the tread-wull might supersede these 
various tortures; aml, being applied 
to education, might exempt the tree 


boru Giitish child, the hew of liberty 


and our “happy constitution,” froy 
such inquisitorial inventions f 
But if the bodies of my poor te. : 


phe ws aud nieces are submitted to » 


endless variety of “ ingenious torment. : 
ing,” their minds are not less tortor 
ed than their persous. Fourteen hoi 
per diem they are pinned down t : 
their lanyuage-masters,  mMusic-inas 
ters, mathematical-masters, besides a 
tending three courses of lectnres o | 
chemistry, history, iud moral phil 
sophy. Why was this vot thougly 
upon when the act was passed for ra. | 
gulating the labour of children in cot 
ton-manufactories ¢ Besides, eve 

potnt of education ts to be conduct 

ou abetter 7 rnewer method tha 

that emp! ved with other peor 
children. ‘The poor thinys are the 


fore the vietims of all sorts of exper 
ments. Whatever ts the passing wi 
is incorporated into my stster’s domes 
tic system ; and studies are taker 
con amore, or languish tn indifference, 
aud masters are engaged and disc 
gaged, with a rapidity that doub! 
the labour of learning, rf it does st 
utterly defeat the end. Eve ry t 

in the mean time learus every thing 
the girls stady Greek and matt 
matics, and the b vs partake m 

& 

aud teut-stitch All draw, ally 
the harp and prano forte, all sing, 
nee, though two of the children a 


deaf 


the ils’ pursuits, except Ciab ur 


and oue is lame; and the wl 
faunty, except the eldest girl, seem! 
have been born werhout a ticture | 
toste for the fine arts. Rut while 
tention is thus distracted, and bome 
away from subject to subject at tl 
command of an hour-glass, the over 
loaded memory ts ngenpoasly propy 
by ac ourple x artificial system of 
mou places, to which there lies b 
one small objection, that it is mo 
dificult to understand, rememby 
aud apply, than to ree ollect things! 
their natural associations 

The manner in’ which the sou 
folks passed their infaney was we | 
ted for the subjcetion of the mtell 
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Brought into company after dinner, 
for the mere purposes of material va- 
nity, the rest of their life was passed 
with nursery-maids, and with in- 
structors scarcely more enlightened 
thau nursery-maids, If, perchance, 
they ventured on a question, tt was 
evaded by a lie or an eqiavogue ; some 

times because the respondent was too 
ignorant to reply; sometimes, because 
the questionist was tooscrutinizing for 
the contradictions and absurdities of 
received opinions and practices. At 
best, their knowledge was made up ot 
isolated particularities, unconnected 


by general views or enlarge 1 princi- 
ples. That “ Dr. Gripetithe isavers 


good man,” or * Caclebs iu search of 
a Wife is a ve ry good bo rk,” was the 
deepest stretch of their jadgments on 
men and things, before they were 
launched into the prescribed course 


hardy assertions and unexamined 
opinions, which afterwards formed the 


climax of their education. 


The business of education ts one of 
so much difficulty, that with all the 
accumulated experience of ages, the 
most striking geniuses are still found 
amongst those, who have escaped al- 
together from the trammets of scholas 
tu discipline, and who have been 
formed by the direct influenes 
things, operating under the pressure 
of strong necessities, ‘The real object 
of a good educ it sfact; the s« jr 


sa which, both in public and im pr 


Vate instruction, itis habitually adapt- 


) 
ed, is opinion, Llow far this ts a ne 


cessary ewil is asubyoct too vast fur 
the present paper It is sufficient to 
notice, that m the actual state of s 

ciety Opinions are esteemed more tay 
portant than solid tilormation; na 
that infinite ly more care ts taken to 
preserve the world as it ts, than to 
push it forward in the career of im- 
provement. As long as this condition 


remains, there cau be no question on 


the superiority of publi over private 
tuition. In public tistitutions thelia 
bits menlgated may be vitious, the 


pinigns and prejudices nay be false 
| 


aud eed tl is but too 


requently 


vy 
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the case); still, however, these vices 
and these false notions are those of the 
many. The pupil of the public is at 
Jeast sure to be in the majority ; while 
the creature of private instruction may 
be in error, both with reference fo 
the nature of things, and to his own 
social and persoual interests to boot. 
If our national schools seldom permit 
their youth to get the start of their age 
and country, they are at least on a le- 
vel with it; while domestic education 
fixes in its subject all the local pecu-~ 
liarities by which it is surrounded. It 
may make him wiser and better than 
others ; it more frequently leaves him 
below the average standard ; and al- 
most always it renders him quizzical, 
bashful, and timid; onfit for the busi- 
ness of life, and unequal to figure m 
society. Few persons are competent 
to educate their own children: and it 
is a vast presumption iu the idle and 
the ignorant to undertake the charge. 
However imperfect public education 
may be, it isat least systematic—a con- 
nected and arranged whole, which 
dovs not change with every caprice in 
the tustructor. 

What a mass of misery, what tears 
and sufferings, are accumulated with- 
in thespace of these years! whrat pri- 
vations, what indignities, what injus- 
tice! Of all the youths crowded into 
a public school, how few are there to 
whom learning is not rendered a most 
irksome and detested slavery, and who 
do uot leave the establishment with a 
firm resolution never again to open a 
book from the moment of their eman- 
Is this necessary ?—~is this 
desirable 2? and if not, can it be reme 
died? These are important points for 
the consideration of parents. ‘Thank 
Heaven, | have no children to edu- 
cate; andthank Heaven again, [have 
left behind almost the recollection of 
that always envied, always praised 
epoch, of childhood, from which all 
are so happy to escape—an epoch of 
twnorance, 
subjection. | I 


cipation! 


feebleness, 
restraint, and 
would not undergo itagain, to be born 
heir tou Dukedom. 


helplessness, 


} 
ciose 
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LADY ESTHER STANHOPE 


Extracted from Pilgrimages in the East 
1816. 


u I8lo and 


By Otto Frederick Von Riciiter, 


“Near the summit of a mountain we 
came to the Marouite village and con- 
vent of Maschmash, in the midst of 
vineyards and plantations of mulberry 
trees. All the monks were engaged 
in domestic employments: some ga- 
thering mulberry leaves,others grapes, 
some winding thread, others weaving, 
&c 
“As Lady Esther Stanhope resides 
here w summer, | sent a messenger to 
juquite at what hour | could have the 
hovour of paymg my respects to ber. 
By a mistake, and not by any fault of 
mine, | was announced to her as an 
Englishman ; she accordingly wrote 
me a note w her own language, ex- 
pressing the pleasure it would give 
her to become acquainted with one of 
her own countrymen; which lai me 
under the disagreeable necessity of Le- 
ginning our acquaintance by destroy- 
jag the hope which she had enter- 
tained. 

“| found her with two slaves and 
two little pages, in a wretched hut, 
which had a room at two of its angles. 
She is tall and robust, aud must once 
have been handsome ; but she has al- 
ready much the appearance of au old 
maid. On her head she hed a shawl 
striped red and white. She 
short red pelisse over a male dress in 
the Turkish 


whole 


worca 
fashion, and over the 
a white Aha, with red strings, 
like au Arab Sheik. She talks a great 
deal, aud with the teeth closed, m the 
Evglish manner. His conversation 
was extremely interesting lo me: she 
related her expedition to Palmy ra,and 
the conduct of the Arab Emu, who 
had become her friend, and whose 
character she could not sufficiently 
praise. Yet, notwithstanding the de- 
Jight which the excursion had given 
her, | observed that she had uot re- 
turved from it without some fears, 
especially on account of the enmity 


that subsisted between two tribes, 


Next to the pleasure of exercisin 


Mat) 


Lady Hester Stanhope. 


flue nee ove;r s€ veral chiefs of this coun. 
trv, and even a kind of dominion over 
others, a fondness for ‘horses! ed to 
afford her the most resources fOr piss. 
mg her time. She can here easily 
gratify her taste in this respeet. She 
spoke of these animals with rapture, 

“The particulars Lady Esther 
conununicated to me respecting the 
political relations of the vei hbouring 
tribes were very tmsteucteves she 
boasted of baving-in ber 
service the most desperate rogues, 
robbers, and assassius,—which gave 
her great power, She had just sent 
some of them to procure informatiog 
respecting Mr. Bautin, a French tra, 


especially 


veller, who was reported to have been 
assassinated in the mountains of Ang 
sanieh, Winle he was pursuiwg his bold 
resolution of visiting those famous 
mountams in Caramania. 

* After a conversation of several 
hours she sent for the Abbe Gandol 
pho, a Roman Missiouary, who at 
that time resided with her,and had oue 
of the houses of the peasauls assig ved 
me; she has hired several of them ia 
the village. She in geueral eatsalonr, 
aud very moderately. I supped with 
Mr. Gandolpho. After supper Lr 
turned to Lady Esther, with whom 
I chatted tll midwight. Sheappeared 
to me to be a person of supenior u> 
derstauding; but, with her handfull 
of strange ideas, she does well lore 
main where she is. Though .wesdd 
not always agrec together m oped, 
she did nor show me the less kindness 
and attention, and gave mea lettes 
of recommendation for Hamah,” 

W hen he left Lady Esther, she seat 
one her servantsto conduct him fipt 
of Fakheddin, aud 
then to accompany bun part of the 
way to Damascus. From that city be 
went to Bosra; and on his return to 
Damascus, on the 7th of November, 
about a month after parting from. La- 
dy Stanhope, he found there a letter 
fromber I adyship, who having beard 
that he had fallen dangerously all, daw! 
the kindness to olfe: the scryices-ot 


to the protloes 


herown ply sichin 
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